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V The docuient summarizes a two-year longitudinal 
evaluative study of the elementary school socjtal studies curriculum, 
"Han: A Course of Study" (HACOS) , which was compared wath other, 
social studies programs. The aims of the study were. to examine what 
BACOS students seemed to learn, what they retained, and how what was 
learned was different from what 'they might have learned xn other 
'social studies courses? ' Data were, collected fr.om 15 school districts 
in 11 states! The sample consisted of ST fifth" and sixth grade social 
•'studies glasses which were exposed to- MACOS and 51 cojiparison classes 
which were exposed to other social studies curricula. Classes m both, 
groups were predominantly whdte, non-low income, and taught by 
teachers -with similar amounts of teaching expecdence. All classes 
were given pre- and posttests intended to 'measure achievement and. 
attitude varj-ables,- such as interpretation of eChnographic^ta^ 
interest in problem so.lving, ^nd reaction to unusual beliefs and 
customs.- Findings indicated that all students tended to" learn mqst 
about the content of whatever curriculum they were studying and that 
SACOS classes did not differ significantly in attitudes .toward the . 
cultures they had studied. It. was concluded that MACOS was 
interesting to a large number and variety of students -and teachers, 
more effective with sixth grade students than with fifth grade 
students,' and-generally:equal' to other social studies courses .in 
developing inguijry skills and .interest in open-ended problems. ^ ^ 
(Author/DB) . . / 
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ERRATUM 

On page 14 of the Summary Report (and the Summary sectton of Volume I of 
the .full report), the first sentence under the heading, " Attitudes Toward 

Problem-Solving", should Vead as follows: — — ^ 

' "On thc CAPS test at posttcst, the MACOS dashes were no! significantly 
different from non-MACOS classes, oiv the average, in rnteresl in problom- 
splving, tolerance of ambiguity in'problcms, and perceived ability to4hink 
creatively. 



' PREFACE 

This"'is the final report oi a project that had its origin? in a small 
field study of Man; A Course of Study (MACQ6) conducted by Cort» et ^l. , 
in 1970. *, It was a conclusion of that study that it was 'difficult to anticipate 
from the formative ^valuation conducted by the developers of MACOS hoR- 
thccurriculum -would work once it became generally available'to a wide variety 
of schools, teachers and studentsi. It was the belief of many of the teachers 
interviewed that they could teacn the same skills, and encourage development 
of the same attitudes, by other means, -^t many teachers felt that the 
, curriculum facilitated a student-centered style of teaching, and that it 
^stimulated interest in students which^in turn enhanced the opportunity for 
- them to.develop a variety^ skills and utj^erstandings. It was also the con- . 
elusion of that study that fMrther evaluation of MACOS' should be comparative, 
and iTshould be longitudinal. That is, it should systematically attempt to 
compare MACOS with other prograrfte, and it should not stop with the ^nd pf 

the course. • , . * • ^ ^ 

The present "study has*followed those guidelines. It may be argued 

" that each social studies cui^riculum is unique. Each program has its specific 
<s ' ■ ' • ' 

gbals and particufar content. Therefore, to compare programs is to compare 

* ' ' ' ' 

apples and oranges. The argument is true in sp^ifics; it is unconvincing af 

' x' . . / \ 

: ■ « , ■ 

* Cort, H. R. Jr. , Henderson, N. H. , arid Jpiies, C. Approaches to 
' further study of Man:" A Course.of Stjidy.- Final Report . . \\*ashington, D^C. 
The Washington School of Psychiatry, February 19, 1971. 



,a higher leVel of generality. At some level, and at some point, most social 
-at-udies programs appear to have similar aimS with respect to the mental and 
sodiai development of students. In English,-. a course in Shakespeare has ^ ' . 
• different learning out^mes.from a course in MoliSre. Yet one may hazard 
-the-gtfess-tiiat-both-courses-would-havAcertain common underlying goals: to 



be able to discern the structure and techniques used by the plajnvright; to be 
able to see the relationships between the characters and situations of the play 
. and onfe's own -world ;'to be able "to read other plays with deeper understandings 
criticalness,-and appreciation, to suggest but a few. It i^. ia. this sense that . 
" .mo8t--sDcial stua1% .programs seem'to have points.in common. .Certainly there 
-■''is the issue of course content,. and it,of . course, in social studiesMs also related 
to overarching goals. It H .important °to gain knowledge. Much- deb ate about 
content in the social studies appears to center on questions of^what knowledge, . ' 
when taught, how taught, toward what' ends or go.als. ' ■ 

The present study was most cert^iinly not intended tp try to answei- 
such questions. > It was intended to be descriptive,- .^t descriptivejn a context.. 
The context is social studies in general:. Thus; the study has sought fto describe 
MACOS as it was implemented. under natural conditions by a variety of teachers - 
.."in a variety of settings! It has also sought to describe characteristics of MACOS 
in relation, not folJlJTticular alternative programs, biit th relation to other, 
programs generally. It has attempted, within the llmita of resources and 
.method, to depict sfmilarities and differences of ajlimited range of c outs e out- 
cdmeslfor studenfs.{knowledge, skills, attitudes, behavior), and characteristics 



of teachers and classes, with those of an aggregate pf other courses or programs. 
The alternative cour^e^^or programs came from the same school districts as the 
MACOS classes. Thus, we have viewed them, in.the aggregate.'-as provldihg a 
background or form of baseliae for the MACOS classes, also considered in the 
aggregate. ■ - -..-f "^-^ . ' -w- 

The study has attempted to explore a- number of questions and issues of ' 
■concern to a variety of audiences. Ii leaves many questions unanswered. * Somfe 
questions receive only partial answers. Somi questions are not answerable at 
all, at least within the Kmits- of time and method of this study. The data collected 
can be used to explore or test hypotheses that time did not permit "in this study. 
It. is hoped that others will want to re-analyze, or analyze further,some of the 

* ■ • - . > - 3 ^ » 

data obtainedby this study. . • • 

^ ■ ■ '"^ '. 

As noted, the study was intended .to be descriptive, not judgmental, 

although inevitably values are involved in determining what and how to observe 

. » • -. ■ • 

~and-describe^ Itundertook to examine MACOS and other courses as they were 
likely to be impl^emented, not as .they could be implemetit"ed;Tinder- special 
conditions of training, supervision, support and the like. Suggestions of what 

• should be taught or how it should be*taught were carefully avoided. 

The difficult problem of attempting to determine what was taught, and 
how, was approached in three ways: by tape recording classes -to provide 

< 

transcripts for subsequent analysis; by means of^checklists and rating scales 
completed by students and their teachers; and by means of repeated interviews 
'With teachers and small-groups of students from each class during the y?ar. 



None of these methods, individually ^'taken.together, pro<rided the detail that 
would hive-come from continuous, direct observatidn. Collectively they did 

yield substatftial inform'ation about what the classes in the study did and what 

- " '• ■ 

they were like. ♦ . '■ , * 

. * • > ^" ■ . ' ■ - ' ' 

" The study employed pre and post tests that werjjntended to'provide 

measures of selected, knowledge, skills and attitudes. One Instrument was based^ 

specifically on MAGOS course content. aherwlse».the instruments were intended 

to measure skiUs'and attit'iides that seemed related to goals of MACOfrand many . 

other social studies programs. Paper and pencil tests and Interyiews both havj^ 

limitations as observational and measurement procedures, especially with 

" A - ' . 

respeot'to some^of the more.complex processes that seem to be the goals of many 

social studies programs. Thu§, views of processes and outcomes in the MACOS 

and other courses ift this i^tudy have tobe regarded as constraiped by . those iwo 

^ main filters. ' " ^ ^ " -•' ' ' ^ ■■ 

• • The Droiect reported here is the result of the effoi:ts> Interest artd ^ 
cooperation of manrpVople: ' teachers, ^-students, principals, adrA^tusyators, ■ 
staff,. consultSntSvand.othars. The project woijd like to express appreciation : 
■ to all who participated. Districts, schools, tQhers and students were assured 
: ^anonymity ^»nd thus cannot be listed to receive the recognition to^^Vhich they are 

so thoroughly entitled. It is. hoped that they will find, especially in the summary 

, ' ' '. " • " ■' ** 

ofthes^udy, that their time and effort has been to good avail. ' . 

It is appropriate also ip acknowledge the role of the National Science ' 

. Foundation.' It was of course the granting 'agency., ^he NSF at no time attempted 



to influence what was done once the study.was started. It has, not 'attempted in . 

anyway to influence 'findings, interpretatiofta, or conclusions. •It:^ia8 .encouraged ^ 

* ' ■ • . . ^ ■* , .' \ 

the projetsrb-make its findings, both positive and negative with respect "to MACOS, 

' ■ '. ■ ^ ^ ' • ■ • » ■ ' • ' 

as readable and widely accessible as possible.' Shortcomingrf in those regards 

are the sesponsibility of the project, not the fault- of tlie NSF. / • 

The study has been independent. It has V course been shaped:by many • 

considerations, methodologicaliy as well as substantively. It has tried to main-r. 
tain a perspective of issues, characteristics and concerns of the broad field of 

the social studies, a'nd^o exami;ie MACOS in that perspective as well as to ^ 

5 . • ■ . . ^ 

inquiEfi about its unique properties. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The following pages contain a summary of the project. They also 
contain interpretatic-js, where they appeared to be xiseful, and conclusions^ 



-This summary is intended to serve two purposes. It is included at 

the beginning of the full, final report oi the study to provide tlte reader with an 

overview of what to us appear to be the main bindings of the study. The summary 

is also intended^for separate distribution to a wide variety of audiences that may 

have aelther the time nor the inclination to^o through the full report. It is thus 

written principally with such audiences in mind. Technical Retails have IJeen 

avoided, although we have tried to make clear th"e bas6s and limitations of 

'concluding statements. Becausethe summary serves"^a dual purpose; it contains 

some background description material tha^ is also contained, although in more 

detail? in the full report. 

The summary starts with a brief description of the project. The 

next section priesents major outcomes or findings, particularly with respect to 

♦ 

achievement and attitudes of students. Following that is a section dealing with ^ 
characteristics of thej.twq groups of classes in the study: the MACOS group, and 
the comparison non-:^IACCS group. This section includes a report on interrelation- 
ships among major groups of variables that were exaiiyned iii the study. That is 
followed by a section, on the MACOS and non-MACOS teachers. Finally, there are. 
concluding remarks. 
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, BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF T^E STUDY . 

This is a summary of a two-year study of Man: A Cour se of Study 
(MACOS), as it was taught in 57 fifth grade, sixth grade, and^/6 non-graded 
classes during'the 1974-75 gcho.ol year. The classes were in 15 school districts 
in 11 states. * There-were 51 comparison classes in the same districts at the 
same grade levels. Most^istricte were suburban; some were urban and rural. 

The districts and classes in the study were not random samples. They 

were districts and classes that met certain criteria for inclusion in the study, 

and that agreed to participate. The districts were briginally recruited by means ' 

Of a questionnaire sent to all public school districts. An aim of the study was to ' 

■ have only one class (MACOS or non-MACOS) per school within a district. That. 

aim was not always met. With' two-exceptions, however, MACOS and non-MACOS 

classes did not come from the same schools.^. — - . < - 

'' ' ' - - . 

the aims of the study, broadly stated, were to examine what MACOS 

students seem to learn, what they retain, and how wiat was learned was different 

from what they might have learned otherwise. - MACOS is one of the more elaborate 
'. developments of the "new social studies" projects of the 1960's. It was originally 
*' designed as a one-year course for upper elementary children. It appeared to 

combine the content and methods'- ohehavioral science with a.humanistic 
- orientation towards education. It was an att'empt to embody in a curriculum the 

concept of the structure of a discipline." Thafia, it was based on the preiaiHes 



. * California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Jpwa, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania," Oregon, Virginia, WasKngtoh.' 



that: ' 1) disciplines have an underlying structure (set of principles, relationships, 
assumptions, etc. 2) the structure serves to organize the mjrriad of available 

■* ^ > 

- » . - - • I 

Jfacts and information, and to stimulate further inquiry; 3) the structure can be ^ 

grasped in some form by students of almost any age; and 4) grasping the organizing 

structure is an aid to effective learning and a motivating force for further 

learning. ' The curriculum was thus built on the "spiral design" in which certain. 

concepts and principles are introduced in simple form, and elaborated in greater 

/ ^ • ^ ■- /' " 

^complexity and scope as'further principles and conditions are introduced. 

The goals of MACOS areb^oad and not' easily translated into specific 

operational terms. The curriculum attempts to embody certain principles of 

learning formulated by Bruner. It provides the opportunity for information to be 

obtained in many ways; e.g., from written materials, films, records, games, 

discussions . It s^eks to encourage students to learn together, and to interact ^ 

with each other, as a motivating device. It en90urages teachers, to take ? . _ 

problem-solvirf^ role rather than a lecture or questiqn-answ^r-question * ' . 

approach to teaching. It encourages mjiiltiple approaches to the presentation 

of topics, and thus tries to influence teachers .to adapt to the various interests 

and abilities oftheir students. Jt seeks to command interest in students by 

authenticity i>i; realism; it is as concerned with how things are learned as with 

what is learned'(process is as important as product). It has a hierarchy of 

•» 

concepts', but it is not designed on a bejiavioral objectives model, or on a ^ ^ 

hierarchy of. behavioral objectives., 

MACOS thus- was an ambitious and interesting curriculum from a number 



otpoints of view. It has stimulated controversies almost from its inception. 
It was pilot-tested extensively, and an elaborate formative evaluation was 
conducted. Questions remained, however, about whaf would happen w^en the^ 
curriculum became generally ayailable. -As one alternktive program'among. '^^ ' 

*^ ^ v. ' 

At '* 

which schools^can choose, h6w does it seem to work? What i3 different about ■ 
MACOS from other programs? What is similar? Is there e\jidence that it ^ 
achieves its goals? ^If so, with whom? Uader what conditions?' What is' the; 
consequence to stildentrof taking MACOS for a year? What, in fact, is a 

MACOS program?" * . ' . - - 

' . •> - ' ■ . - - ■ • 

.T-hese^questions-are_broad.-JCh^epres"ent_studyj!tasJntfiMedJi^ 

^>-^ '■ ■ ' ■ 

MACOS classes as taught by a variety of teachers in a variety of settings. It . 

has undertaken 10 examin^ the effectiveness .of MACOS with respect- to achiever 

ment and motivation. It has fought to explore what teachers and students see 

themselves as d.oing in 1VIA.C0S, and why. The basic method has been cbmparatlve. 

The stady has be&n primarily descriptive. It has attempted to delineate a nu^nber 

of similarities and differences of MACOS, compared to a variety of programs 

that students might otherwise have had. It has essentially asked: if one 

implements MACOS, what are some of the results in classroom processes 

and student learning that one can expect, and how, on the average, are they 

similar to and diffetentfrom those of an aggregate of other programs? 

• « 

tt was not the purpose of the study'to compare MACOS to other particular 
' curricula, nor were other particular programs sought as comparison clas.ses. 
Thus 'the group'of classes called, non-MACOS was a collection of^a number of 



different programs. The non-MACOS classes differed among each other, and - 
from MACOS classes, with respect to specific content. There were many 
commonalities, however, within and between the.groups of classes with respect 



to broad ohjectlves,_jnethods, ^problems and contexts.. Indeed, except for 

Specific content and specific content-related objectives, there v/ere no variable 

* - ♦ * ^ . 

or characteristics examined in this study that were unique to all the KIACOS 

classes, or to all the non-MACOS classes. .r'WTiile there \yere significant 

differences between the MACOS and non-MACOS groups of-classes for, some 

classroom process (what was done), climate (what students thought ot^classes), 

posttest and follow-up variables/ there was no variable on which all MACOB 



classes were better or worse, S:iigher or lower, more or less, than all non- 
MACOS classes. * < ' * 

. Since.an aim of the"^stucfy was to examine MACOS and^non-MACQS- 



classes as they were likely to be taught under natural conditions, no i^equire- 



I, no\e 

ments were set for tvhat should be taught, or how. Indeed,^ every effort. was 
made to av6id suggesting wRat teachers slioufd dcror cover/ 
Methods ' . . ' 

MACOS and non-MACOS classes^were given pretests and po.^tests 
fntended tS*' measure selected specific and general achievement ^and attitude 
variables, p^retest instruments were also administered to teachers. * 



* Two of these were Kerlingef and Pedhazur'V Educational Scale VII, "and 
Pe4h*azur *s Teachers at Work scale. Both were intended to provide 
measurej^ of progressiv^e and traditional attitudes toward educational 
practices and goals. ^ . . ; ^ 



Random samples of students from each'class were interviewed "at three dif- 

ferent times durii^ the year; teachers were also interviewed at those times. 
■> - • _ , - 

A tape recordihg was made of each class, and the transcripts of- a randorA sample 

. .-^'^ ■ . . 

of classes from each group were analyzed using the Ascfiner-Gallagher system 
for 'analyzing convergent, divergent,- and evaluative thinking questions. . 

^> , Shortly after midyear, classes completed a series-of rating scales, 
adapted^from Joe M. Steele's jl^assroom Activities Questionnaire. The scales 

were intended to prQvide .measures of classroom, activities rfnd emphases 

. - ■ - 0 - - ; 

(processes) as pera.eived by students. There were also scales of classroom 
climate (satisfaction, apathy, "difficulty), again as perceived liy students. The 

climate scales v^^e from WSlberg's My Class, ahd AndersonMs Learning 

" ' .. *■ 

Environment Inventory . At the.s&me time, teachers completed ratings of the 
' frequency of activities,'and of curriculum emphases'in their classes. District . 
coordinators provided information aboiiTfffe Schools.^Ui^^ in the study, " \ 
abojjt the districts^ about procedures,'and policies for selecting social 
studies and other curricula, and about .t\e ways in whi^h MACOS and other 
social studies curricula had affected the schooPsystem. The following yejtr, 
they also pfoviderf some informatioa about costs. . ' _ 

During the next school year (1975-76), two followrupg were made with 
^ a 50% sample of students from each previous class. Follow-up sampling was 
. limited to students who had-been in the previous -MACOS or non-MACOS class 
■ for the entire year. The first follow-^up was made in October, and the second 
one in May, a v ar after MACO0. Paper and pencil instruments^ were 
administered each time. In addition, a group discussion was held with each 
class in the first follow-up. ,In the final follow-up, some instruments that ' 
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had been given pre and post the preceding year were readminlstered. 
The pre - post Instruments were: ^ . . 
Achievement o "\ 

A Questionnaire About Animals -and People (AP), which 
contained questiotn from (or modified from) the MACOS 
formative evaluation, and the MACOS, Evaluation Strategies 
booklet. Part of this t6st was included in the sedond follow-up 

Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP), Social 

^ . .' - ■ , ■ • 

Studies (Series II, .Form 4A), a standardized test of social 
studies 0^^^^ knowledge. 

Interpretation of Data Test (IDT), a test, .develof)_ed for the 
Taba ptogram; of ability to interpret and use ethnographic 
datar . :\ ' , ' -. 

* . Attifudes- ■ • . ' ' ■ 

Study Choi(5es (SSCh), a^pair'-comparison instrument in which 
preference for social studies was indicated indlviduaUy^in^^: 
' relation to math, science, E^nglish, spelling and.rea^iog 
(scored here by counting the number o^times social studies 
was chosen). A modified version was included in the second 
follow-up. \ ■ ^ 

'■ ■ What Would Y ou Think , Part A and B, (WWA, WWB),>Kich 

*" 

%' * 

..... asked students to indicate their reactions to unusual,- ^ 

' hypothetical beliefs, customs or behavipr (Part A), and 

I • * 

* ' . . • ^ .20, 



toward persons or groups that would have such beliefs, 
" \ . customs or behavior (Part B). - Thitf instrument was repeated " 
in the second follow-up, along with two additllnal items, of a . 

• , f *■ 

, - * Similar klncj. ' . 

Children\s Attitude Toward Pf oblem^olviag laventory (CAPS), 
developed by Martin Covington at Berkeley, and scored here 
for four separate scales derived from a factor analysis: 
interest in problem-solvingv .ability to solve pfoblems; 
. * ^ . tolerance of ambiguity in problems- and creativity In thinking ^ 

* or problem-solving. 
Major analyses of results were of twib kinds: compa^^lsons of • , 
differences between MACOS and 'nor.-IVIACOS classes aS groups, and examina- 
tions.of relationships among variables. In both cases,, the'unit of analysis was 
the class, i. e. , the individual ipeasuri^s were class means. Class means were 
bas^ed 'on^scores from.students who had -been In a class all year. Some item 
analyses, and analyses of certain opinions, were also done'using the individual 
student as the unit of analysis. The distinction is important,' since results 

based pn class means .do not necessarily apply to individuals, and re-^ults 

a ' r, * . - / 

based on individuals do not necessarily apply to classes. ^ . - 



• ' . MAJOR OUTCOMES 

Variation in Implementation ' " ^ - 

One of the most striking features_6f the MACOS classes in this study 

wasjthe variation in'implementation. The total ailiount of^time spent on social , 

... * / 

studies as a whole was similar in both MAQOS and non-^MACOS' groups. The 
average was about 3^ hours per week for 27 to 30 weeks. The percentage of 
MAeOS lesson^ actually taught by the time of posttesting, however, ranged 
from 16 to 100%. The typical pattern w^is to supplement MACOS with other 

V 

lessons or programs* While teachers did not reverse the order of lessonsr . ' 

they would often omit one or more lessons'. Some teachers said they found 

. ' \ » • ' . ^ 

that^MACQS seemed particularly suited for branching into other.units or lessons. 

They felt that such flexibility was a strong point. There were (passes in the 

stu^y that were straight MACOS cla^s>ses. But if the MACOS classes in this 

study are at all indicative of how the curriculum is implemented in general, ^ 

one would have to conclude. that diversity of adaptation is the prevailing nriode. 

Achievement Outcomes - ; . 



Despite this diversity of implementation, MACOS clas^jes did learn similar 
content. MACOS classes scored significantly higher than-hon-MACOS 
classes, on the-'average, on the MACOS-specific test given at posttest, and 
on a sub-part df.it given again a year after the course.'f Periodic interviews- 
with students confirmed the development of detailed course knowledge, just as * 



* Throughout this report, the . 05 level of chance is tfsed as the critp* of 
significance of a differeace or a relationship. " ^ 



* they did with students'in non-MAC(DS courses. * Students obviously did tend to 
leara what they studied ra^^r than something else. However, an analysis of 
items on-the MACOS postfeest suggested that, at least as measured by the test, 
the learning was most effective with facts and terms, and least effect' ve with 
' some of. the more abstract concepts of the course such as structure, fu^ctlon,^ 

t 

• and language. At posttest, sixty-two percent of MACOS and non-MACOS ^ 

students alike classified "human being" aTs "th^pposlte of animal," when the 

choice considered correct was "a mammal and a primate," Since performance 

« - . ■ " . . , 

on.the part of the test covering such abstract concepts was significantly 

related to the age of students (sixth grade^ACOS- classes tended to do better • 

than fifth grade classes), It seems reasonable to conclude that the course was 

^generally more appropriate for older students insofar as mastering the more 

abstract c&ncepts and relationships Is cotfcerned. , - . 

^ . ' \ On mol-e generalized tests of social studies skills (I. e, , on tests that 

were not .curriculum-specific), taking MACOS neither helped nor hindered 

classes, on the average. For' example, there were no significant differences 

at pretest or at posttest between the MACOS and non-MACOS groups of classes 

on #e STEP'Spcial Studies test (Series n,'Form'4A). ' The same was true of 

performance on the Interpretation of Data test (IDT). In an experiment conducted 

by the AntlQch study shortly after midyear, groups of four students from each. 



* All Interviews with" students, except in the first follow-up, were conducted 
with a random sample of four students froni -a class. The students were ■ 

' interviewed as a group. Interviews wete taped, arid transcripts were coded 
by three readers working Independently, If at least one studept in the group 
mentioned a topic or a reaction, -that response -Vas counted as pertaining to 
the whole class. Tjius, interview results are typlcaUy stated In terms of ' 

oclasses, • ' \ 
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class, chosen at xandom, were asked to compafe two scenes, one historical 
(earl^^ America) and one modern, and to speculate on sieailarities arid differences 
of the problems faced bjr the two groyps of people. We found no differcjnces 
between MACOS and non-MACOS groups in quality or quantity of hypotheses 
proposed, on the average,-nor in a tendency to test or explore proposed 
ii3rpotheses. The latter was regarded ^8 an indication of constructive, 
probiem-sotving interaction among students. There was great variation in 
" sophistication and productivity among the samples of students botli in the MA^OS 
and non-MACOS groups. Other interview material,^ during the course and 
in follow-up, gave no suggestion that there were differences between MACOS 
and non-MACOS groups in their understanding or use of inquiry skills, although 

■ , ' . ■ \ ; 

again there was much variation within both groups. , , . 

Develop'ment of inquiry skills jva^ said.to be a part of thd social studies 
program by nearly all teachers, ^uch skills, when described by teachfers in 

interviews, included questioning or analyzing wHat was seen,' read or heard, 

« * * , i 

forming hypotheses, gathering information, evaluating information, drawing 

■f . - ^ * ' * 

conclusions, making generalizations. Teacher^descr^ed different methods 

♦ ' \- ^ ' 

of developing such skills. In interviews, students rarely used spontaneously 

a vocabulary suggestive of the^elements of an ingu|ry methodology. Students 

in different classes described how they would cornpare things: how th'fey would 

discuss questions over which t]ieire'was disagreement; how they would go back 

to references {booki^, films, etc. ) to resolve dioagreementsV which were 

typically over th? correctness of asserted facts. On questions of opinion^or 

belief, students described having a discussion to hear different points of view, 



or taking'a poll (during the class). Teachers typically said they guided such 
discussions. ,tFying to make sure.that differed points of view were heard 
(deifeodibg^n the^ubject, the'clasS, and the Jeacher); and- would *^ometiine8 
assiga students toxlook^^ tind^o^ report on, a to^ib or subject over v/hiph \' 



*xtensive 



there was disagreement .or uncertainty. \ ■ * .<» 

The data of this study do not provide systematic i>iformatioQ aboULthe^v 
development of inquiry skills, or of orgarrizinglmodi2llor\echnlques. Such 

data as the study obtained, from paper and pencil instrumepb: interviews, and 
. . . ■ . » ' \ ' 

a special problem-identifying experiment undertaken With students durtrig an ^ 

interview period, suggest-^at: 1) such developments asa not lisually Articulated 

by students; 2) there "is great .variability of development from llass to class • 

and within classes; 3) there is need for much more subtle and 

methods of observation and assessment than this study Was aWjC'tb employ in 

order tc{ assess such developments reliably in the social* studies. Perhaps the 

^ .yevelopmenfof inquiry. skills and conceptual models in young children i^ ^ 

similar to the development of language. They develop'; then later one learns 

r • " ' ■ ' 

to name, describe and analyze the elements, rules and principles, for. what one 

has been doing all along, as \^ell as to improve upon the process. -It did seem, 

however, that an attempt to provide students with a vocabulary and statements 

] of objectives for classifying and analyzing situations and problems, as well as 

much" guided practice, would be helpful. If the former were done systematic ally 

•» ■ . ■, * 

in the classes in this study, we failed to detect it. ^ _ ^ ^ 

Analysis of tallies of data from interviews with teachers and students 



viadicat'ed.that non-MACOS students we^emuch more likely than MACXDS students to be 

* ♦ * 

«posed to training in specific skills (how to make maps, how to read them). Some 

MACOS teachers, however, incorporated sp.ecial units. on such skills. Students. 

• • . - * * . • • ' 

In different classes reported learning various how-to-do-it skills --^e^g. , how . 

to make antigloo, how 'to make a pinata. Non-MAOOS classes,, more than MACOS 

"classes, w«re likely to describe writing reports a.s a recurring activity.. Thus, 

non-MAC08 students, on the whole, had more opportunity ta practice sifills 

involved In that task. 4 ' ^ ^ . 
' Teachers in both'^.pups^of classes (MACOS, non-MACdS) sometimes ^ 

had particular problems teac}iihg students how to woVk coopecgtively in small 
.groups on 'a task or assignment. Some teachers gave up and reorganized the 
'management of instruction. ■ ahei?* inv%sted."Unantrcipated. a'njpunts of time and . ^ 

effort to help students learfi to work cooperatively and constrijctiyely together. 

• ' ' ' . 

' It' is imp'Qs'sible to say from the data of this stua'y what the' .success of such " 
trainiog'was, or tp'wjiat extent whatever learning took place transferred to 
other situations. , : 

• • ' V 

. " ' ' ^ 

, •* * In sum, ♦students did tend to Jearn muc.h about the content of whatever 

ihey were studying? The details descrlbed.by the/m in Interviews tended to be . ^ 

abbut facts'. Students 'would use-the vocabularies of their particular courses 

with varying degrees of accuracy and appropriateness. They would describe 

.. '* ' , " .. * • . 

what animals or people did: -they would describe customs: they would often . 

. / * - . ' 

give reasons foi- how, xjr for why, things were done rts tjxjy were In difterent 

' . ' » • . . - r ' ' ■ ' 

countries or 'cultures: the^ would make comparisons/ they vould make judgments. 



Wfthifi aay c^ass, of course, there was a range- uf mastery and comprehension, 
even of factual material. * ^ ^ , 

Attitudes Toward Problem-Solving : 

■ '. : " On the GAPS tests at posttest, the MACdS classes were significantly 
different from hon-MAQ OS classes, on the average, in interest' in problem- , 
.%olving, tolerance of ambiguity in problems, and perceived ability to think 
".creatively. Non-MAGOSclasses tended to score^ore positively, on the average 
than MAC OS classes on perceived ability to solve-tJ^blena?. There was indica- 
■ tioa in the MAC OS group t|iat more interest In problem-solvingtended to go 
along with-more compTete implementatioh of the'MAC OS^curriculum. MAC OS 
classes may have stimulated more positive perceptions dr attitudes about pro- ^ 
Mem-solving in individuals, but comparisons of class averages between groups « 
did not suggest a systematic effect for three of four of the ^neasures used. It 
IS concluded that the MAG OS classes in general d^d not stimulate cbnfidence- 
in the powers of oner's mind significantly more than the aggregate of non-MACCfe 
.classes. Indeed, the MACOS classes tended to have comparatively less p?>si- 
tive percentions of ability to solve problems, * ' " 
Attitudes Towards Different People and Customs * ' 

■ nn fh» incfrnmpnt f What Would Yoii Think) intended-to measure student^ 
" attitudes towards or reactions to„ unusual; hypothetical customs, beliefs and be- 
■ Jiavior, as well as to peoples or groups that might have them, there was tentative 
vindication that MACOS classes on the average reacted giore positively 

*The computed reliabilities of the CAPS sub-tests for class means (but not for 

Individuals) were extremely low. It is possible that re-^naysis, based on types 
.- of Individuals, would yield diffgrenf ronnlusions; ' , , 



to thexjustoms or beliefs at posttest than the non-MACC» classes. There was, 
however, no significant differetice^etween the two groups of glasses on that 
measure a year after thp course. With respect to reactions to groups of 
people who might have such customs or beliefs, differences between MACOS and 
non-MACOS classes fpll short of significance at poj(ttest. There was marginal 
indication' that MACOS classes tended to react more positively toward people wh^ 
might have such customs than non-MACOS classes, on the average, a year 
later Xth6 data were from a random 50% sample of students from each . former 
-class). These results are called tentative or marginal for several reasons, one<^ 
being that the computed reliability of the instrument was very low, even for * 
class me: as. We interpret IheJ^eeuIte to suggest that there can be influertces 

of MACOS on reactions of classes to strapge or unusual customs or beliefs. The 

- ^ - *^ 

Influences may be small. and transient: they are nonetheless suggestive in that 
they at least seem donsistent with MACO& goals. More extensive and. reliable 

fa - ' ^ 

measurement would provide clarification. 

In interviews with students we found no systematic indication of 
- differences between MACOS and non-MACOS groups of classes in general 
attitudes toward the cultures or counfries they had>,tudied. Students, if they ^ 
were not'^bored with the whole matter,' tended to see both positive and negative 
points about whomever or whatever they studied. Students in both groups were 

(f ' ' ' ■ ' 

most likely to feel negatively about customs or practices they saw as unfair, 
crM or. exploitative. IVIACOS students, aside from being appalled at (or 

m 

intrigued by) Ahe Netsiliks* eating preferences and habits, ^ ^e apt to be 



dismayed at their treatment of animals, at^he manner in 'whlch-they killed 
auimals, ^t their treatment of the elderly. Aspects of the Netsilik culture that 
,tudents"admired were their-conservation practices {making maximum use of 
available resourx^es and not wasting anything, not Jiollut'ing the environment), 
and the atmosphere of closeness" and .caring created, in families ( ^number of 
students also envied the Netsilik children nofhavirig to go to school). Non- 
. MAGOS; students were similarly negative about practices they had learned 
' about that seemed unfair, cruel or expl oitative (human ^aQrifices. pre-^ranged 
marriages, slavery." treatment of Indians by early Americans, poverty - to 
aame a few topics^giyen by students). We found no students glVing any indication 
' that they would want.to trade places "with the Neti^Uik: no one appeared to have 
developed a desire to eat fish eyes. t1 IVIACOS students, out of over two ' 
hundred interviewed, mentioned-.that the act of abandoning the old wStnan on the 
ice was desiirable i^ sense of being necessary for grpup survival. Most 
""^students. who mentioaed that event at ^11 thpught some other solution should have 
been found. Most students vho mentioned Netsilik customs such as putting ashes 
on fish-^s' eyes,seemed to regard them as interesting customs, but in the nature 
of superstitions. Many students in both'groups. MACOS and non-MACOS. when 
mentioning a custom- that was different from ours, but not seemingly cBuel or 
unfai^. would add statements to the effect that "they have^heir ways. ^ have 



ours." 



' In sum, 'nearly all classes in both groups, when interviewed at^po^t- 



test, felt they had learned about customs, beliefs or the way people lived that 
seWed strange., the majority of classes in both groups felt they had Igarn^d^'^ 
about customs or ways of life they thought were wrong. Finally, the majority 
of MACOS and non-MACCDS classes cited examples of customs, beliefs or ways 
people live-about wh'nh"they h"al3 learned. tKatTeemed commendable. 
Attitudes Toward Vivid Topics in Retrospect " ^ , , 

'-In an attempt to assess continuing opinions of or attitudes toward 
potentially vivid or controversial topics students may have studied, students ^ 
were asked on questionnaires twice during the year following MACOS if certain 
topics had bothered or upset them. In the final follQW-up at the end of the y* 
the two topics that a small fraction (at most, 11%) of MACOS students (not 
clasaes) continued {o indicate had botheredthem were Ikilling aniniats* aiicl 
leaving people to die, ' if they a'lso continued tq'say they Had learned about such* 
matter.s in,social studies the year before. There were also small fracMons of 

former non-MACOS students a year later who still indicated they had been 

\ I ' \ 

bothered or upset over certain topics (e. g. , slavery) that they had studied the ^ 



yejar befork 

I ^ ' . 

' Stidents were of different opinions about the suitability of various 

- \ A- - ' . # - — 

topics for their age group to study. The main themes expressed (if not a flat 
yes or no about suitability) in interviews with.both groups^were that student's- 

.1 ' :x ' ' 

* • ' • _ , * * * 

should have optiohs, and that much depends on how t'he teacher handles, a topic. ^ 

If the teachijr made an effort to treat a topic seriously, not to respond to 

j 1 . 

sensational.laspects, and tt) help students see the various implications, students 
felt that otheTwise Emotional or vivid topics could be handled constructively 

17 
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by most people their age. - ^ • ^ I 

In foll^-up'interviews with 50%"samp.le8 of students f rom each class ^ 0 



coniucted-lnt)ctober,the next year (five months after MACOS), students were 
asked if they could, remember .anything that upset or excited the diss. A 'far ^ 
greater percentage of MACOS classes (77%) than non-MAGOS classes (11%) 
gave examples we categdriz^d as gory customs or-feehavior of animals. For 
MACOS students examples of these were typically what the Netsilik ate and how 
they ate; how they killed and skinned animals; baboons tearing food apart; • . 
hiring gulls regurgitating food for their chicks. . For non-MACOS'classeS 
examples included bull fights, cannibalism (the plane crash in the Andes), and- 

•human sacrifices. ^Classes in both groups mentioned topics falling intolhe ^ ^ 
Categories of exploitation-of people (e.g. , slavery), and cruelty.. ^ 

Subjects or events that were recalled as particularly exciting by 
-MACCS- classes included making igloos.' g^es. going on an archeological dig. 
"films (especially on salmon, and on the family life and social organization of ^ 
baboons), ant discussions. Non-MACOS classes recalled excitement over > - 
making dioramas, pottery. pirTatas. Russian arid Japanese lite. styles, field ^ 
trips, group work and projects., discussions and debates. 
' . •. A greater variety of other^negative topics or evenfe was recalled by non 
MACC» than MACOS classes. These included: .'crime, a movie'on sex. debates 
over money made by athletes. Vietnam, bussing,,, hunger and star vatipn in 
other countries, pollution, voting, fish-boWling sessions (personaJ questions), 
■conditions- in ghettoes! conditions lin coal mines. Some MACOS classes men- 



tloned that the class was upset ^ver mattfTs sucu as: MACOS was boring,,* • 
Eskimos rail sleeping together on a platform, the teacher asking ^personal 
questions, 

' It may be noted that no statement can be made from the data of this 
study aboyt psychological impacts, short-term or long-term, positive or 
negative,. of MACOS or any other program. The data show that there were topics 
or situations that some students reacted to strongly. They also show that 
fifth graders in both groups were more likely to react more strongly than sixth 
graders to vivid sqenes or situations on questionnaires aad in intervieivs.* 

Social studie^, perhaps more than other subjects, does have the^ 
potential for engaging in important issues and evoking strong reactipns. 
Attitudes Toward Classes During the Course 

MACOS affecte(^ attitudes toward classes, MidwaV through the year, 
l!\ree measures'of classroom climate ( satisfaction , apathy^ and difficulty ), 
based on student-s* ratings, were obtained. MACOS classes, on the.average, 
compared to non-MACOS classes, had significantly more positive ratings on all 
three measures. JTheJthree measures were highly i ntef correlated. . TJuis* a 
conservative interpretation is'that MACOS classes, on the whole, tended to like 
their social studies'^course more^than non-MA^OS classes tended to like theirs. 
There was, of course, a distribution of such reactions in both groups. Some 

it 

non-MACOS classes were far more positive than some MACOS classes. The 
averages, however, favored the MACOS group of classes. ^ 
Attitudes t'oward the Course ir Retrospect 

The following year (in October), former MACOS classes were signifi- 
'Cantly hiorc likely, on the average, to find their present social studies program 
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tesainteresting. compared to the previous year, than former non-MACOS 
clashes found theirs: Considering the variation in amount of implementatioa 
of MAcLfierse, at least 9omex>f that reaction must, of course, have had • 
to do with le teacher and with how the course as a whole had b«en conducted. . ^ 
A year after taking MACOS, former .MACOS students tended to give mbr.e 
. positive recommendations about MACOS than'former non-MACOS students gave 
about their prior courses. -Former sixth grade (the older students) MACOS 
students were jftore positive than former fifth grade MACOS students. This . 
again suggests that MACOS tended tol)e more appropriate for older students 
with respect to Interest as well as achievement. - - , 

In the first follow-up, 'former MACOS classes were less likely than 
non:MACOS classes to feel they-had mlss^ som€ content (topics, subjects) . 
that would now be useful to them in soclarstudlee. The topics that appeared to 
stand out for non-MA*COS students had to do with animarbehavlor. and with 
similarities and differences" in ways animals an* people behave, there was some 
indication from MACOS students that learning about the history and customs of 
the united States and'other countries would ha been advantageous to them in ^ 

their present programs. ' - . - 

There was some indication fromWrtper MACOS students In the first 
follow-up 'that some students would have found It advantageous now In social 
studies to have had mo^e opportunity to learn how to make or use maps, how t.o 
■ make or use graphs, how to find information in the library, and how to write 
reports: When class averages of ratings of the pre'sent advantage ^f having ; 



learned these and other skills were considered, the differences between the ^ 
MACOS and non-MACOS groups were marginal, but still suggesftVe of the * 
tendency just described* . ^ 

. students from the former MACOS and non-MACOS cjiasseawere • 
asked in an Interview, iti the first follow-up (October), to describe what they * 
missed from last year's social studies class* The predominant response from 
classes in both groups was group work, projects, and art work (MACOS, 58%; 
non-MAObS, 56%), There were majot differences, however, in the percentages 
of classes In the two groups mentioning other categories of things that were 
missed. Forty-four percent of the MACOS classes mentioned missing the bourse 
content, or what they had turned or read about (compared to 9% of the non-MACOS 
classes)* Forty-four percent of the MACOS classes, compared to 13% of the 
non-MACOS classes, also mentioned films they had seen. And 31% of the MACOS. 
classes, compared to 9% of the non-MACOS classes, mentioned missing gameis 

, and plays. Equal percentages of classes agreed that thpy did not really miss 

•* * 

anything from last year (MACOS, 12%; non-MACOSi 13%). 

. Discussions were mentioned by 39% of the MACOS, and 33% of the non-. 

MACOS classes. Discussions were more likely to be mentioned in both groups 

by former sixth grade than fifth grade classes. MACOS fifth grade classes, 

J* * • 
. however, were mi^bh more likely to mention missing the games and plays, as well 

as course content (what they had learned), than MACOS sixth grade classes. 

MACOS sixth .grade^classes were more likely to mention group work, projects, ^ ^ 

and art work than MACOS fifth g^rade classes. Both grade levela of MACOS 



classes mentioned the films equally frequently. 

- . These results strongly suggest the vividness that MACXDS had'W many - 
r\ ■ ■ \ 

students. The content stood" oufc in mind, as well as some aspects of the- \ ^ 

methQiaology. But they also give further indication of .grade level differerifces ^ 
in reactions to the course. The older students (forjner sixth graders), for 
example, seemed to have been more challenged and engaged by discussions, oft 
the whole," than former fifth graders. If oiie uses retrospection as an indicator. 
The same relationship occiirred in the ndn-MACOS group of classes", although 
not as markedly. The greater stimulation of discOssions for sixth grade classes 
may havebeen because it was a more frequent Wivlty than it was for fifth grade 
classes. But thei^e may well also be a maturation factor involved. 

Attitudes toward Social Studies in General / , ' 

■ MACOS seemed to have a temporary effect on attitudes toward social studies 

in general. MACOS classes, on the average, scpred higher at pretest, than 
non-MACOS classes in preference for social studies, compared to other subjects. 
•MACOS had. already s'tarted when the pretest instrument was given. Results may 
have' reflected initial enthusiasm for a different course.; The attitude of MACOS 
classes at posttest,' once prett^^^s. taken into account, was not significantly 
more positive, on.the average, than nol^-MACOS classes.' ^ year after the MACOS 
and non-MACOS courses, there were no differences in any sense between former 
MACOS and non-MACOS cbsses on^this measure. Both -groups of classes, a 
year later, had slightly positive attitudes, on the average, toward spcial studies 
when asked to rate how much they liked it for,itself, net in comparison to other subject 
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Attitudes Toward Social Studies Compared with aher Subjects 

If was found that during the year students took MACOS, sixth grade 

' I 

MAGOS students showied -a greater relative increase in preference for social 
studies, compared to other subjects, than fifth grade students. This is taken 
as fiirther.indication that MACOS tended to be more appropriate for sixth graders 
than for fifth graders. For both groups and grade levels axcept MACOS sixth 
graders, social studies started and ended ranking fifth In preference (after 
arithmetic, science, reading and spelling). Only English consistently ranked 
lower In comparative preference. For MACOS sixth graders at the end of the 
course, social studies ranked fourth, followed by" spelling and English. (For 
all groups of students, reading and arithmetic tended to be the preferred subjects, 
both pre and post, when students had to choose, with science running a close ^ 
cthlrd). The ^iieral conclusion is that, while students did not, on the average, 
positively dislike social studies, social studies ranked. low in preference when ^ - 
compared with other courses. There was evidence of a^temporary increase 
In preference for social studies among MACOS students, particularly sixth grade 
ones. By the measures and methods of this ^tudy, there were no general endurlnr* 
effects on attitudes of classes toward social studies beyond the year of the course,- 
although, as has been. noted, former MACOS- classes, on the average, found the 
next year's class less Interesting'bv comparfson than former' npn-MACOS classes. 

Relevance of Social Studies 

We found, from interview? with students, no general differences between 
MACOS and non-MACOS classes, on the averag;e, in what-they thought was important^ 



about social studies, or why they should studj it. ^ The prevailing opinions had 
to do either with an immediate personal advantage ("because ifs interesting to 
know") or a personal long-term advantage ("so if you are .ever in a country, 
you'll knowjhow to act," or "sp we can tell our children"). * Relatively few 
students mentioned scholastip necessity as a reasot^ Social studies 
educators may call the personal advantage reasons "appreciations." ^he term 
that struck us waff "consum^erism." Consumerism in this context mean^^when 
students gave a reason for the importance of. studjring. social studies, they tended 
to clt^ examples having the following characteristics: it is interesting to know now. 
and it may be useful to know some day, either personally or for informing one's 
children* 

, Despite- the competing influences of television, books, movies and 
increased travel opportunities, we were convinced from interviews with students. , 
that many (though of course not xll) found subjects presented to them inherently 
interesting, no matter what the subject. Authenticity seemed important, whether 
it concerned Greek myths, or Netsilik boat-making procedures. Currentness also 
was important to many students. For example, some students, on reflection 
five months following a course, would state matters in terms of connections with', 
current life or events ("almost nobody stops you on the street to ask you, for . 
example, about the (Netsilik) or the (Micmac Indians)"). Such students appeared 
to want to be abreast of what was currentty, newsworthy or seeq;»ingly relevant to 

* Not literal quotations. , ' 

** Again, not direct quotations, but the gist of some statements. . « 
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their li^es. Schools, however, could compete with other sources of information 
with many fifth and sixth grade students in terms of engaging Interest and attention 
ia virtually any subject. ^ ^ ^ 

Analysis of interview data showed that in MAC06 and non-MACOS groups 
alike, social sfudl^es had an influence particularly on television viewing* MACOS 
classes "were far more likely to pay attention to animal programs (e, g. ,^ Jacques 
Couijrteau)%non~MACOS classes were far more likely to report watching historical 
(or contemporary) dramas that jvere related to what they were studying; It was 
television viewing, more tlian any other source outside school, upon- which iSiocial 
' studies in both groups (MACOS and non-MACOS) seemed to impact, according to 

interviews with students. . ^ " » 

* ». * 

There was little evidence that social studies as seen^in this study prodii^ed 
or- attempted to produce social activism-, Non-MACX)S, more than MACOS courses/ 
appeared tc impel classes in this study to action. Of the two classes in,the study , 

V 

that actually went out and tried to take concerted actidn,based on what they had ! 

learned in social studies, both were non-MACOS classe.^. The precipitating issue 

was the problem of abandoned ahinfials as presented by the SPCAj^ 

Students of course did talk about*social studies outsidl school. According 

to analyaes of interviews conducted in November/December, two months after 

pretest, students .in both groups were most likely to talk abput social studies with 

parents, friends, and siblings, in that order of frequency. Surprisingly,, however,* 

the samples of studenfs in 34% of the cbsses in both groups said they did not talk 

^ ^ - , " . ^ 

with their parents about social studies at all, . ^ * . 



When students did talk about social studies, the predominant subject * \ 
•• was of course, what they were learnUigln school: facts. -Information, 
generalizations, etcu Typical discussions appeared to be descfrlptlve. or a 
, sharing of Mormatlon; Students'from bo^th ^oups would also'mentlon discussions 
• that we classified as discussions' of Issues. debates.=^and arguments over values 
' or o^Vlons. Dls'cussions of this kind were mentioned at least once In 58% of the 

•A ■ / 

MAC06 elasSfes and 37% of the non-MACOS classes. 

\ Students m both groups mentioned hearing people talk about things that 
' reminde'd them of what they were studying in s(iclal. studies. The.examples given 
were curriculum specific. MACOS classes were far more likely to^mentlon • ■ . 
animals; non-MACOS classes were far morellkely to mention history, 
historical figures, . countries, custom^, etc. Somewhat more MACOS than non- ^ . 
MACOS.classes cited news. Current events, elections, poUtlcs.' social Issues 
as'-somethlng they heard talked about outside school that'remlnded them of . . , ^ 

social studies. _ . v , ' . 

' Finally, students in classes from both groups often could describe" 
doing something outside school because 'of what they had- learned or Med In 
social studies. . Activities included seeking further information (reading, looking. 
\ -at exhibits in museum's), doing something that drew on knowledge or skills related . 
! \tocial studies (e.g. . making a map for a game), or doing oVs^elng thlngs , 
initiated by others (family, scoufs, etc. ). 

• • • The' implication of the foregoing is clear.' There were many linkages ' 
\perceived by^t^^ts between what they studfed or did in soclaLWies in school 

and what they saw, and.heard. and did outride school.' The se^se gained from 

\ '\ ■ " - - 
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students' exsmples and descriptions Is that social s|u^le8 tended typically to 
serve both as a supprier\f information (and, to a lesser extent, skills; such as 

• _ • * 

makiiJg or, using maps)*th9t enabled many students" to feel that they had s<^methlng 
to contribute to general or adult dVjcusslons or activities, and as a polnler that 

/led students to attend to subjects, events," or details that might otherwise have . . 

'4>aas^ unnoticed.' The data do hot allow Inferenpes- about ^feat students made of ^ 

what'ttfey learn, how they interpreted it, or what cognitive or value 'systems were 

\ ; ' * * . ' ■ ' 

developing. * " ' , - -^f i 
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• . vCHARACTERlSTlGS OF THE TWO GROUPS ^OE CLASSES 

} P " . * 

7 - We turn now to the characteristics, of clasaes in the MACOS and 
.noa-MACOS groups.. The three questions of interest in this study wete: were 
there differences between MACOS afid non-MACOS classes? to what were 
they related? did they have any relation to outcomes? 

" / 

Initial Characteristics of Classes; Inputs . . , 

There were not signlficanf differences between the two groups of 
classes. -on the average, with respect'to pretests of achievement or of attitudes 
(except for preference for .social studies, as noted earlie,r>. Nor were there ^ 
differencesjbetween groups in the demographic characteristics or bomposition 
-df classes. 'Both groups incltided classes covering a range of demographic 
compositions afid sizes. The typical class in both groups,^however| was pre- 
dominantly white and non-low income. * The groups were similar \iith respect' 
to th'« amount of teaching experience of teachers. There were indications of 
differences between the two groups of teachers -with respect tQ^educational 
ijhUosoghy (non-MAGOS tistchers tended \.> score higher on tj(e average ^' -.n 
MACOS t'^achers on ti 'a.easure tr whonaiism, but the groups v ,^re similar ^ 
on a measure of progressivisim),]** and on the apparent importance of different 



e 

i 



* The indicator of the <-.onomic status of a class u.x^'d here was the percentage 
^of 'studertts not eligible "for the free lunch programl 

. - ** Traditionalism, given the items on the. Educational Scale VH instrument, means 
a-tendency to favor discipline, authority of the teacher, mastery of content, 
learning organized around subject matter, conipetltiveness. Progressivism ^ 
means pendency to favor problem-solving oyer content, development of good 
' attitudes;' indivtduaiization, gearing learning;to students' interests and life 
experiences, interaction of ^tudenti. In genferaj, traditionalism here suggests 
■ , • ' ■ ' f . • ■ • 

ERIC ■ \ .... , .• ... j 



broad categories of social studies objectives* MACOS teachers were more 

likely than aon-MACOS teachers to consider a wide rauge of objectives as 

Important. However, when all measures of prrtes^ class characteristics, 

and teacher characteristics were considered together, differences between the 

MACOS and non-MACOS groups of classes dl^^ot approach statistical signif- . 

*cance. It was concluded that the two group's could be considered comparable 
• ^ > / . ^ ' ■ 

at the outset with respect to the cluster of variables employed. This average 

similarity of groups, howevcer^should'not be taken to diminish or jl/scure the 

diversity of classes within e "^* h groapr ^ - . 

—Wha t Was Done in Classes; Processes- ^ ■ 

According to ratings made shortly after mid-year by students and by 

teachers, there were differences between groups in perceived emphasis on or 

frequency of certain kinds of activities and other characteristics (called ''processes 

in this study. There, did not appear to be differences between groups in other 

activities and emph^iseff. On the average, the MACOS classes,, compared to the 

non-MACOS class<>'s, were rated by students asr - / 

5 - :j,tx'ing more emphasis to comparing things to see how 

they are alike or different; . ' - ^ 

putting less emphasis on grades^ j 



a more authoritarian, work-oriented approacn build jaround subject matter. 
Progressivism suggests a. more democratic^ problem-solving approach,' 
built around life experiences, the development of positive attitudes, and 
individual needs and interests. , X 1 
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haying more emphas.is on discussion ■ 

* . \ 

involving more frequent talk by -the teacher ' . 

putting lesa emphasis on synthesizini aqtivities (e. g. , 
making up new things from what was learned such as stories, 
poems,, plays, reports, etc. , or thinking up new ideas or- 
examples)* • ' 
The t7;o groups of Classes did not differ significantly in . 

perceived emphasis pn: ^ ^ - ^ 

. • memory (e. g. , in social studies, our teacher really makes . 

US remembei: the names, new^ords„ and facts that we have • 
- learned); 

translation (e.g. , our teacher always wants Us to tell about 
things in,our own words in social studies class); 
. interpretation '(,e. g. it isn't/enough jiwt to learn facts in social , 
studies; our teacheV also wants us to decide what .the facts mean 

to us); ^ , * . \ 

' ^ - • application (e.g. , the things we do and le-grnVti-si^ial studies 
really help me a lot in othe- clj^sses and outside s^^^); 
■ , . analysis (e.g., in sociPl s-u ;:e<. w^-alw^^^^ 

' parts or sides of a'question before we decide what we fhink); 
' " • ■ .evaluation (e.g. , in social studies, we often have to decide if 
things in the world are good or bad, or right or wrong.^and tell 

• - " why we think" so). • ■ 

- ' ' ' • ■ ■ • " .' . ' 
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The two!groups also did not differ sigtiificfint ly, on the average, on 
rfi^ings'by students of the appropriateness of the pacing of the class (going too 
slowly, or too fast); of the extent of listening done; and of degree of informality 

' ' ■. • • ! " ' ' ' ' 

or joking. " ^" • - * . . ' 

With all the ratings of process (and classroom qllmate) characteristics 
bv students there were variations in ratings between students, within a class. 
When the student ratings were averaged to produce a "score" or average for the 
^lass, there were variations among classes within the MACOS and non-MACO&' 
groups. The, similarities and differences between grouy[S reported here refer to 
average simttaritles and differences in the a\&erage of clas? means for the two 

V 

groups of classes as a whole. , 

MACOS teachers, significiantly more than non-MACC8 teachers as'^a j 
group, -"rated^their curriculum higher In emphasizing affective content, application, 
analysis, and synthesis. They rated their curriculum less\ln emphasis on com- 
prehension; and similarly to nqp-MACOS teachers, on the w^ole, in emphasis on 
memory, evaluation, group activities, and individual activities. 

The emphasis perceiveJby students on pomparing and on discussion,and 
the comparative lack of emphasis on getting good grades, are three characteristics 
that appear consi'ptent with MACC^ design goals and philosophy. That MACOS 
classes compare^ to non^MACOS classes^^saw the teacher as talking more, and 
as having less emphasis on synthesis activlties,are results which do not seem 
consistent with M^OOS design goals and philosophy. To the extent that the ratings 
made I5y" students ivere valid indicators of typical emphases or eharacteristics. 



the results suggest areas. that may be of interest for teachers, supervisors and 
others to consider in program planni;ig and staff development. ^ 

Direct and repeated observations of classes could have hfelped clarify 
some of these results. The' limited observational data that could be -obtained 
and analyzed are at least suggestive. A random' sample of transcripts of MACOS 
and noa-MACOS,classes, t^ped in November/December two months after pretest, 
;was^~analyzed,' using the Aschner-Gallagher coding system. Only teacher state-' 
m^tits'anFquestlons were coded, ^he samples-were smalI(9^COS_aJidJ.0jio^ 

MAC(i classes), and so the lack of statistical difference in results was not 

■■ "r - 

■J ■ ' . 

. unexpected. However, the'avera^^a frequencies of types of statements and 
questions-in both groups of classes were very similar, aher than statem^ts,. 
having ttf do with classroom, routine, the predojninant type of ^statement or question 
had to do.with cognitive memory. The next most frequent type of statement or . 

'x 

--question-wVs-clasmfiea;asconver<5ent thinking ~ directed toward a single aji?wer 
or point. " Divergent thinking and evaluative thinking questions were relatively 
infrequent in both groups. There was indication that cognitive memory questions 

' were a little less frequent, and evaluative thinking questions a little more freqient 
in the MACOS sample than in the non-MACOS.. The average number of teacher / 
questions and statements was slightly greater in the MACOS than in the hoh-MACOS 

✓ * 

sample/' . - > 

• These results, which of course apply only to a single class period, and 
only to a small sample of classes in eabh group, nonetheless have interesting 
implications. One reason why there may not have been differences between 
students' perceptions of emphases in MACOS and non-MACOS groups of classes 
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with respect to memory, translation, interpretation, analysis, and evaluation is " 
that there may not have been substantial differeDces, on the whole< In light of the 
|act,-. however, that there-were average differences between grmps In classroom 
climate, and in perceived emphasis on grades, and on discussion. It is possible 
that the same types of emphases or activities were carried out dififereatly in the 
two groups, and thus .were reacted to differently by students. It is also possible 
that the content of MACOS tended to help make otherwise similar processes have 
a different effect on the attitudes of students towardslhe class. 

A second implication of the result's ^of analyses of the samples of class 
transcripts is related to the similarity in development of inquiry skills that seemed 
on the whole to characterize the two groups of classes. If underlying methods and 
emph*ases were in fact similar, on the average. It would not be surprising that, 
as has been seen, the development of resultant inquiry skills would be similar,' 
and that attitudes towards ambiguity In problems or Interest In problem-Solving 
would be similar. ^ \ 

\ Results of Variatioas in Amount of Implementation of MACOS 

' How did variations in amount of implementation of ^COS (e.g. , per- 

> 

centage of lessons taught, amount of time spent) affect outcomes? Analyses, 

using class means, were made cf the MACOS classes for the two parts of the 

,MACOS test ( Maa and- Other Animals; Netsilik ) at posttest, and for the Man and 

Other Animals part la the second follow-up, a year after MACOS. The results 

were that:- 1) pretest class means. on the Man and Other Animals sub-test was 

- ■ . . ' • 

the most signlfi6ant predictor of posttest performance m all three cases; 

■ 2) pretest scores on- the Netsilik part of the test was not a significant predictor 
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of performance in either sub-test a. posttest.. ■ , r the sub-test used a^ar 

later; 3) the percentage of Mnn and aher Animals TessoM taught was not.a sigf- • ^ 

^iflcant predictor of performance in any of {lie three cases; 4) the pei^centage of 

Netsilik lessons taught was a significant 'predictor of performance on the Netsilik ^ 

sub-test at posttest; and 5) the percentage of sixth graders in a class was a pre- 

dictor of performance m the M.n «nd Other Animals sub-test, but not on the 

Netsilik sub-test (i. e. , old^'er students did better on the part of the test containing ^ 

items dealing with some of the mor^ abstract concepts of the course). ' - 

These ' ^ISB^lts suggest that the Netsilik unit provided students with more 
' * * - ■ . . ■ 

new and readily understandable information than the Animals unit.. ■.. 

Suppose d posttest measures are considered simultaneously in relation 

"'tp amount of implementation (with the Implementation variables also considered 

•simultaneously)? Would there be significant association? The answer is that 

there was a significant,relaUonship. But the outcome variables that were most 

. strongly associated with amount of implementation of MACOS were posttest 

■ attitude, not achievement variables. * Of theattitude Outcomes at posttest.. the 

. most strongly associated was interest in problem-solving, fallowed, in descending 

order of strength of association., by preference for social studies, and attitudes 

towards unusu .1. hypothetical custom! or beliefs and tov.-ards people or groups 

that would have such customs or beliefs.. 1 . ACQS test, the Interpretation of ' 

' Data test, and the'STEP had much weaker ass^ociations. **- Th4 results suggest 



* It should be noted that pretest measures were, not included as predictors in > • " 
this analysis. ' . * . , 

**. Technically^ the index of association used here was the correlation of a variable 
with the Criterion variate in a canonical porrelatiort apalysis. 
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that whei posttest achievement and attitude outcomes were considered together, 
• It was attitude outcomes rather than achievement outcomes that were the morie 
likely to be^lnfluenced positively by Increasing amounts of Implementation of MA066f 
Relationships Among Variabl es * 

An analysis of relationships among variables shed sonxe light en the ; 
factors affecting learning outcomes. For instance, there were relationships 
between what was done in classes (processes) and certain attitudes at posttest and 
m follow-up. There were relationships between Initial characterfttlcs of classes 
(input) and, what was done in class (process). The following descriptions are based 
on analyses using principal component "scores" for sets of variables. * ^ principal 
component Is a weighted composite "score" for a group of variables. For example, 
.all the classroom process measures based on student ratings, converted to class- 
room averages., were- combined to produce two'composlte pcores by a method 
somewhat like factor analysis. Given these two principal component score equations, 
*-each class could be assigned two "scores," one for the ^rst principal component, 
the other for the second. The principal components were used to examine rela- 
tlonshlps among variables (they were also used in major analyses of. differences 
between groups). When a principal component appeared to have a significant 
relationship to some other vari*le or variables, examination was made of the 
individual variables that were particularly related to the principal component. 
Therefore, when we mention particular variables below, it will be understood 

* Principal components were also used as covariates in analyses of outcomes, 
. and in analyses of initial differences among groups. 



tiiat the variables were parts of a composite score. * 

Relations of Beginning Aptitude of Sf.idents and Attittides of Teachers to Outcomes 
. Not surprisingly; beginning aptitude (pretest) was the most importaht 

> 

factor in.posttest reaults-as far as achievement scores (class.means) were con- 
cerned. Pretest score was not always the fnost important factor with posttest 
attitude scores (again, class means). In some cases posttest attitude scores 
were much more likeiy"to be associated with variables such as teacher attitude, 

■ classroom processes, and classroom climate.- 

" . Teacher attitudes, as measured at pretest, were related to posttest class 
scores of attitudes toward unusual, hypothetical customs, beliefs or behavior." and 

■ toward'tolerance of ambiguity in problems, there was also indication of a rela- 
tionship' of teacher attitude to performance on the MACOS test at posttest. In all 
these cases, the higher the traditionalism scores of the teacher, the poorer or less 
positive the posttest outcome score. The same relationship held for attitudes . 

. toward people who might have unusual beliefs or customs measured in the final 

follow-up.* a year later. _ 

Interestingly, the more fopussed the teacher's'objectives (the less the 

" teacher tended to see a wide variety of objectives as equally important)/ the 
better the class scores on the MACOS test in the final follow-up. ii year after the 
posttest. On the other hand, the more general the teacher, the more positive the 

• class scores in the final follow-up on attitudes toward Gnusual customs or beliefs. 



'* Bv way of illustration, the three classroom climate variables formed one 
composite "score." i.e.. one principal con^ponent. Thus, reference ,s made 
to "climate" with the understanding that it is mnde up of the three scales 
already described: satisfaction, apathy, difficulty. * 
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• Thus, teacher attitudes did seem to influence results. But whe^ rei 
ships of student and teacher pretest characteristics to results were ahalyzed 
•simultaneously in the MACOS and non-MACXJS groups s«Frr >i»Iy, it was the student 
a ptitudes (pretest scores) that were-by far the more im| m .'lant. . . . \^ 

Classroom Climate ' • / . ~ 

^ Cla»?room climate was significantly related.to posttest performance on 

the. STEP test, and on the measure of preference for social studies compared with - 
other subjects. Climate was also significantly related to class average ratings at post- 
'[ Cost of ability of self as- problem-solver. A year later, classroom climate, measured 
-^tl^e prror y^ar, was significantly related to a measure of how well last year's classes 
now Uked social studies fier se. . These relafc^nships, however, pertained predom.aantly 
to the non-MACOS group. The invariant relationship between classroona climate and 
outcomes was that the better the climate, the better or more positive the outcome. - 
Classroom Ptgcesses (Activities and Emphases) . ■ 

Composite measures of classroom process variables were significantly- 
related to class posttest reactions to unusual, hypothetical customs, beliefs or . - 
.behavior, and to persons or groups that would have such cu^oms, beliefs or 
behavior. They'were als6 significantly related to posttest attitudes of toletance 
for ambiguity in problems.^' The following year, in October, previous classroom^ ■ - 
process r, . .sures were significantly related to opinions of classes about whether 
subjee--- or skills they had" learned the year before in'social studies were benefitting 

V 

them in their present courses. They were also related to how interesting students ^. 
■ from former MACOS and non-MACOS classes found their current social studies 



classes, compared to their previous class. ^ " .. ^ 

When the two groups of classes were analyzed separately, it was'found 
that after input had been accounted for. it was the non-MAC06 group ol classes ... 
m which the process and classroom climate variables- showed significant relation- . 
ships to the outcomes, described. • The finding is Interesting especially since it 
pertalns^rlmarlly.to attitude outcomes. It suggests that the outcomes of the 
MAC06 classes, taken as a group, seemed to be less affected by variations In 

""^ ' ... 

- perceived blassroori processes and classroom climate than otitoomes of the " 

.... ' ^- ' . . y 

non-MACOS classes, taken as a group. This, of course, does not apply to atqr , " 
specific non-MACOS class or curriculum; only to all considered together. Nor , 
does it ap^ly, by the^same token, to any particular MACOS class; only to the 
MACOS classes taken as a group. ' ^ ^ » . , " 

- One should not conclude that classroom processes or classroom; climate; 
were of no importance at all in the outcomes.of MACOS classes. For example, 
analyses of relationships of process and climate variables considered simultaneously 
suggested, for the MACOS classes, that the perception of the class as informal; 
. withputjstress on grades or tests, and without emphasis on particular forms of 
. activity subh as remembering facts, putting things in your ov.n words, always . 
giving good reasons,, and the like, were important factors in some follow-up 
attitude and acWevefnent Outcomes, ft- was also Important if the teacher did not . 
perceive the durriculum as emphasizing knowing, remembering and individual work. 

The importaht elements in-the classes in this study appeared to be X) teachers 
\ ■ ' • ' . - ■ - 

who tehded to hold traditional views of education, and whotelt their currjr - 



emphasized basic cognitive objectives.^, and 2) classes that were perceived by « 
Students as having relatively little opportunity for discussion, little emphasis' 
on comparing things, little emphasis on Interpreting what" things seem to mean, 
and little emphasis on evaluafing (trying t6 dsclde what Is .right or wrongy good 
.or bad). These combinations were apt to-be related to outcomes, particularly 
to poorer attltudevoutcomes, at posttest and Inr followtups. The re^latlonflhlpls 
appeared ptronger la the group of noa-MACOS than MACOS classes. 
Fac tors Related to Good Classroom Climate ' ^ ^ » • , 

^"^ — ' \ T"/' ' : ' 

Suppose one regards classroom climate as an outcome? What prior, 
factors seemed to Influence It? Generally, classroom climate was related to 
the attltudes or orientations- of teachers, and to ho\^ students perceived the 
empl^ses and activities of their dlasses. The lower teachers scored on a *• 
measure of traditionalism and 6h approval of controlling behavior, the better 

ft « « • r * * , , 

the climate. The less the class was'percelved by students as traditional 

(emphasis oil grades; right answers, facts, Indlvidual work), the better the 
'climate.. .Classroom cllriiate was not related to pretest achievement levels of 

classes. There was a relationship with pretest attitude. The more a clags^^t^^^ 
'the outset perceived Itself as Interested In problem-i?blving^^and^as,creativer" 

the less difficult the course was percelved.at midyear. Classroom climate did 

not appear particularly related to the demographic characteristics of classes. 

Relationships <)f Initial Characteristics of Classes to Subsequent Process es and Climate 
There Indication that initial characteristics of classes w'ere Pdlated 

to classrx>om processes (what was done; and how) and classroom climate. The ^ , 



relationships were somewhat different ln\he jilACOS and non-MACOS groups. In . 
the no'tt-'kACOS group, the better the scores of the class In aihlevement and attitude 
at pretest, and the lower the score, of the teacher on tradltlonallsm measures, the ^ 
leas the teacher tended to Indicate th^t the curriculum emphasiied lower order ob- 
j^tlves (e. g. , remembering, comprehension). There was some indication that 
classes were also perceived by students as tending to be'lnformai; without stress on 
grades. There was also a strong relationship of good classroom climate to such a 
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pattern. ' - .. , ■ . " ** 



Itf the MACOS group, the older and more affluent the class, the younger 
the teacher (or more specifically, the less total teaching expeVience)'. and tie lowfer 
the teacher's scores on tradltiotvalism measures, then: the" ^r'e the class was per- 
- celved as informal and not stressing girades, the less it was percefv^ as .emphasizing 
traditional activities, the more th^ teachers indicated the currtculunt emphasized 
..affectiv^and higher-order cognitive bj^jectivVs, and t.he bettet the classroom climate. 
Pretest achievement levels of classes bore -some relationship to processes; pretMt 

■ attitud^ measures ha.d little or' n6:relationshj^, on the whole. Again it should be 

^ . remembered thaijhese'relatipnships both groups pertain to the groups of clasae?, 

- not to any specific class. . - \ , I , • ' 

' - ^ The interpretation offerefd here Is that'tdaphers who used MACOS with 

older; taore affluent classfes were better able to establish clashes that were per-- 

• ^ ■ / ..*'** 

cefv^ed by students in ways- that were consistent with the 'community of learning' 

• ■ . 

' 4 thr,ust of MACOS. Furthermore, the MACOS teachers' jp^rceptlons of em- 

phases and activities tended to be more coicistent jvith tho^e of students thgn 

■ waa the case in the non-MACOS group. 1 he relationships were less clear in the 
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. aon-MACOS group, verjt possibly because of the djvetsity of burricula; In botft 
eroups it appeared4mp6rtant that the teacher not haVe « traditionalist attitude, 
certalnly'lf good classroom cllmat,eiwa"s desired* • . 

■ To summarize, there were relationships of achievement and attitude 
measures (outcomes), at posttest and in follow-up, to what went on in classes 
(processes) and to climate. The relationships of processes and classroom donate 
were stronger <vith attitude than with achievement meas'ures. For example, attitudes 
of students toward so^al studies were more strongly related to classroom climate 
than werejhe/^arious achievement measures. While there were differences in 
processjand climate measures betweten classes within the MACOS group (as well as- • 
witliin th^non-MACOS group), the outcomes' of non-MAcbs classes generally showed 

\ ' * * « - ♦ 

• Stronger relationship to variations in processes and climate than the MACOS ^ 

• ' . .1 " ' 

i , j *• 

classes. The attitude or orientation 6f the teacher was important in both grdups. 
Lower tradClionalism scores went along with.more positive perceptions and ^ 
attitudes by students.- Thqre was indication that the same types of.emphasefe and 
class activities were apt to be perceived differently (and m(?re positively) in the 
> MACOS classes than in the non-MACOS ciassetf^ i 
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\. . . TEACHERS 

Demographic Characteristics 
.. As groups, the MACOS and non-MAC06 teachers were similar (according 

to^data provided by them on a background form) in a . number of characteristics, 
although the MACOS group had more hiale teachers (47%) than the non-MACOS 
group (35%). All but three teachers were white. One teacher n each group 
was black, and one MACOS teacher was oriental. The median age of the MACOS^ 
teachers was 29, of the non-MACOS teachers, 28. Six percent of the- MACOS 
teachers were, over 50; 10% of the non-MACOS teacjiers were. Thirteen percent 
of the MACOS teachers, aiid 24% of the non-MACOS teachers, identified with an 
ethnic minority. Seventy-six percent of the MACOS teachers and 67% of the 

non-MACOS teachers held Bachelor's degrees; 9% of MACOS and 12% of non- 
^'mACOS teachers held a -Master of Arts inTeaching; 19% of MACOS and 18% of ^ 

non-MAl25s teachers held other master^s degrees. 

MACOS teachers had an average of 9 years teaching e -perience 

(range: 0-33); non-MACOS teachers had an average of 10 years experience^ 

(range? 1-40), Both groups had taught in their present school districts an 

average^of 6-7 years. Both groups had taught their present program an average 

- - . ■ ■ • 

of about 1\ years. However, the range of years' experience was much different 

, (M*>COR had only recently been developed): MACOS, 0-4; non-MACOS, 0-16. 

EiKiity-three percent of the MACOS teachers and 75% of the.non-M^COS 

teatiherti had had a social studies methods course before becoming teachers of 

record. Sixty-seven percent of the MACOS ^eachers and 48% of the non-MACOS^ 



teachers had some form of in-service training in teaching aoclal studies. The 
great majority of teachers in both groups, when Interviewed in February, indicated 
they were neither receiving nor gWing social studies related training during the 

year of this study. • ,' , - 1 ' , 

Forty-three percent of the MACOS teachers, aod 60% of the non-MACOS 



ones, were in self-contained^classes."' 'About 45% MACOS and 38% nca-MAQOS 
^teacherslvere ihvorvMTh teWTeacfiingr"Twen^^^ MACOS 

teachers and 13% non-MAC^ indicated they were involved in an open-space 

/ * - ■ ' ' • - •• ' 

arrangement. Fifteen peycent of the MACOS teachers and 23% of the non-MACOS 

teachers indicated they ^ere in a departmentalized situation. 

When asked to kate the ofte subject they most preferred to teach, 21% 

y - - ^ 

of the MACOS and 22% of the non-MACOS teachers said social studies. Twenty- 
three percent and 20% of the two groups respectively listed math or science, . 

I ' ' - * 

Twenty-eight and 30% respectively listed combinations of subjects, some of 
which included social studies.. 

Who or What Influenced Teachers Most With Respect to Teaching Social Studies? 

~ r ■ 

During the second inter\(iew, with teachers, teachers were asked what 
person or experience had, had the greatest influence on their ideas about what 
social studies is l^,ad ho^ to teach it. Som? teachers mention^ several >o\irces, 
but only the first was tallied, ,:TKe most frequent source mentioned by MACOS 
teachers (31%) waL\the MACOS summer institute,, works hop, or in-service 
-training. The most frequently mentioned source by non-MACOS teachers (44%) , 
was their own peijsonal experience (no particular source stood out). Ten percent 
' ■ .'I ."43 
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of the MACOS teachers anS'30%=of the non-MACOS teachers cited a professor 
or course(s) iti college or graduate school. Other sources mentioned by mem- ^ % _ 

bers of both groups were: teaching a particular program (MACOS, Holt Data 
Baak, Tpba, etc.); and team members, colleagues, other^persons in the '..'^ 
school Jystem. A few teachers mentioned a former high school te'acher. A few ' " \ 
mentioned books they had read (e. g. , Glasser's Schools Without Failure; various J \ 

social studies texts and series). No teacher mentioned the professional journals, 
although that does not mean they did not read them or were not influenced by them. 

Teachers inhoth groups who mentioned a source of important influence 
other than their own experience were likely to indicate that the influence was in ^ 
the direction of more openness, with more concern for concepts and relationships 
than with facts and dates. lit both grbups, regardless of the source -mentioned, the - 
described change was often linked to ways of making subjects interesting to students, 
getting subjects to come alive, and getting students to see the relevance of what • ^ - 
they were learning to themselves and to the world, around them. , 

Pi-oblems Confronted By Teachers , • 

Were problems faced by teachers iVthe two groups diffferent? How 
changeable were programs in the two groyps? O^achers were asked in the first 
.interview (November/December) what they found to^be the most difficult problem 
they had had to deal with in teaching social studies at th^r particular grade 
level. The two most frequently cited problems by MACOS and^on-MACOS teachers 
had to do with lack of student interest (32% MACOS, 51% non-]VIACOS)i^ the wide 
range of abilities of students (32% MACOS, 24% non-MACOS). The first category 
had to do with lack of interest £er se, or because students could not see the 
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relevance of social studies to their own lives, or with lack- of interest because 
the materials, terms, concepts, etc. were too difficult or abstract, the second 
category included such problems as the wide range of developmental levels, • 
maturity, work skills, listening skills, ability to participate in discussions, ability 
to work together in small groups, and the like. Other less frequently mentioned . 
problems by teachers in both groups were: reading and writing skills, discipline, 
quantity or quality of available materials, lack of continuity^ of program-at-earlier 
grade levels, low priority given to social studies, and lack of clear social studies 

goals* Both groups also menjtioned problems not as readily categorized as the 

* 

above. ' ^ , ^' 

\ The most prevalent solution offered by both groups of teachers'focussed on 

the quality of the program (simpler, more interesting materials; more field trips; 

' more tie-ins lo- the needs and interests "of students). 

Overall, there appeared to, be little difference in the kinds of^problems 
teachers from either group described as particularly difficult. Some teachers, of 
course, said 'they could think of novparticularly difficult problem. 

Non-lfA'eeS teachers, somewhat more than MACOS teachers, were likely 
to have made what they considered important changes M their programs from the 
precedispr yeai. And non-MACCg teachers, much more than MACOS teachers, were 
lika.yVc have changed or modified their present program by Nov ember/ Dec ember 
from what they had planned at the beginning (59%, compared to 33%). The kinds^- 
of changes and the reasons for making them, however, were generally similar 
in both groups, if changes -were made at all. 

' ■ 45 ■ ■ 
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When, interviewed the second time (February/ March), the majority of 
teachers in both groups were very pleased with how their programs were going. 
A number of teachersan both groups, however, said they were behind where they 
had hoped to be by that time. A few teadhers in both groups mentioned the lack' 
of adequate time for- social studies' as the problem. Several MACOS teachers 
felt the Man and gher Animals unit- was too long, and a few teachers felt the ^ 
course was. not providing sufficient opportunities for students to develop basic 
study skills, or map and geography skills. MACOS teachers were a little more 
likely than non-,MACOS teachers to mention problems with group discussions, o^ 

with getting adequate student involvement in group processes. Two MACOS 

1, * ft * 

^achers had dropped theWrse due tVlack of student response.; Non-MACOS 
teachers were more likely than MACX)S teachers to mention problem^ with 
availability of suitable materials. 

In svtm, teachers teaching MACOS in whole or in part were, by 
definition, wor.king with a different teaching situation from teachers teaching the 
variety of other programs cafled no.n-MACOSlji^this" study.- According to their ""^ 
descriptions. However, they found themselves dealing with instructional problems 
no different, on the whole, from the non-MACOS teachers. They were less likely, 

. as.a group, to have made changes in their programs, according to what was said 
about chan<^es liy both groups in interviews. \^'hen they d^id make changes in Hieir 

" programs, it was for reasons similar to those of other teachers: response to 
students' needs; changes in school personnel or organization; breakdown or 
unavailability of equipment, other reasons. As noted before, variation in 

59 . ' 
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. implementation and adaptation was a striking feature of the MACOS program in 
.this study. Considering the much greater percentage of non-MACOS teachers 
reporting changes they had made or wene making in their plans, the same 
condition of variation and adaptation was obviously the case for many of the 
non-MACOS programs as well. , ^ - 

,v Linkages, Communications > and Contiguities: School C ontexts ^ 

Were there difference's between M'AGOS and non-MACOS courses in their 
relationships to the rest of the.school program? Several aspects of interrelation- 
ships in schools were explored through interviews withieachers. / 

The great majority of teachers (76-87%). in both groups believed.that the j 
attitude and skills goals that they described:for their social studies programs wer^'' 
being reitiorced in other parts of the^chool program. Teachers in self-confaine| 
/ . classes indicated that. they tried to reinforce. attitude and skills goalsnn other 
subjects they taught. Various courses or programs mentioned by teachers (not 
:just in self-,contained classes) as reinforcing the same attitudes and skills in 
^^^^^va.rying degrees included, art, reading, spelling, language arts, math, -science, 
Magic Circle. Inside-Out , physical education, and having older students work ' 
With younger students. Approximately 45%;of the teachers, in both groups felt 
that other parts of the school program were apt to cover, at least in some 
respects,' the same concepts, knowledge or other eontrM as .«o social studies 
program. Descriptions of similarities of content, however, tended to be restricted 
and lacking in specificity. 

There were variations from school to school, or class to class, in the 
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degree and specificity of overlap of social studies arid other parts of the school 
program with respect to goals concerned with attitudes, skills, ^nd (especially) 
content. Nevertheless, there was sufficient indication of overlap described by . 
teachers to suggest that evaluations of particular social studies classes and 
programs need to take seriously the overall school context. 

Nearly all teachers in both groups said, at ppsttest, that they had 
aiscussed theff s^ial studies program during the yfear with another teacher (or 
teachers). Predominantly, the intercommunications of teachers in both groups 
about social studies were with teachers at the same grade levels (fifth and sixth 
grades). There was some interaction with teachers at lower grade levels; 
• relatively few teachers said they had talked about social studies with seventh 
or eighth grade teachers, who, for the schools in this study, were in separate, 
junior high school- buildings. The conclusion drawn here is that the prevailing 
patterns of communications among teachers about social studies in both' groups 
were among teachers at the same grade levels. That pattern undoubtedly had 
-implications for the continuity and cumulative effects of social studies instruc- 
tion, although it was beyond the scope of this study to attempt to trace them'. 

Teachers' perceptions of similarities and differences of social studies 
programs in lower and higher grades to their own program were sought in post- 
test interviews. Teachers were asked about the similarities and differences 
of their present students' program, compared to what thoSe students had had th 
prior two years or would face in the next two years in social studies. Twenty- 
five percent of the MACOS teachers, and 18% of the non-MACOS t§achefs said 



they really did not know of, or could hot think of, similarities with what their 
students had done in the past. Eighteen and 11% of thfe teachers In the two 
respective groups did not know, of, or could not think of, differences, Thirty- 
one percent of the MACOS teachers, and 40% of the aon^Y^^^ teachers did 
nt>t know of, or could not think of, similarities or differences between what 
their students were doing now In social studies, and what those students would 
be doing in the next two years. Not surprisingly, sixth grade teachers were 
more likely to say they did not know than fifth grade teachters, since the sixth 
grade students would be going to another school. In some cases, fifth grade 



teachers could not comment because they.knew there was gqlng to be a different 
program the following year, but it was not yet final. - \ 

; '■ _ ■ ' . ^\ ■• ■ 

The oredominant difference in students' past programs cited }jy teachers 



was subject matter; the same was true'alsp for future differences cited. With 



respect "to past and'futur.e differences in programs,. MACOS teachers were more 
likelv than non-MACOS teachers to mention^a different teaching approach or 
strategy.. Other past and fCiture similarities and differences citW by teachers in 



both groups inclu'^ed.same (or different) textbook or series, skills, and focus '>n ^ 
attitudes; 'Generally, descriptions, of these tended to be bro'ad and impressionistic. 

Another channel of linkage and intercommunications of social studies 

. • ' 1 * 

come^ through principals, and sociai'studles supervisors, or other instructional 

supervisors, directors or resource persons. ^Most MACOS teachers (60%), at 



posttest,. said the principal had observed'the class at least once during the yeaf ; 
49% of the non-MACOS teachers also said their classes had been observed by the 
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principal. Less than 20%'of the teachers in both groups said their, classes had 

been observed by anyone from central administration. The majority of teachers 

in both groups (62 and 68%) said they had talked with the principal about their 

social studies program during the year. Thlrty-!i,-e percent of the MACOS 

^teachers, and 28% of the non-MACOS teachers, said they had talked with at least 

■ one person from central administration about social studies during the year., 

V 'At least a third of the non-MACOS teachers, and nearly half the MACOS 

teachers Interviewed at posttest Indicated they had had some reaction or comments 

about their social studies program from parents* or- members of the community. 

Most feedback, questions, or comments came during parent/teacher conferences. 

■. ■ ■ • . ^ 

Most comments or. reactions described by both groups were positive. Some 

MACOS 'teachers had questions from parents stemming from critical commentaries 

■ appearing in the newspapers. In both groups, negative reactions were apt to 

focus on concern over students' knowledge (or lack of it) of American history 

* 

(with the Bicentennial approaching). ' , • 

How Teachers Felt About the Adequacy of This Study 

This study will be judged by various audiences according to their interests 
and criteria. It is of interest to ask: what 'did the teachers it^^olved in it think? 
They wera asked at posttest, what effects ^he study had had on them or their - 
♦ students, and also whether they felt we had observed (in one form or another) the 
significant features or important aspects of their program. Some described - « 
positive effects, (e.g. , the students lik^ the special attention; the teacher gave 
more thought to .what he or she was,trylng to do in social studies). Some described 
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negative effects (e. g. , the students hated the tests; the teacher found the forms 
unduly time-Ksonsuming; scheduling was time-consuming; tests and Interviews 
cut tnto class time). Some cited both positive and negative effects. Some 
(20-30%) said they could think of no effects, positive or negative. 

NonrMACOS teachers, far more than MACpS teachers (69%, compared 
to'43%), felt the study had picked up? in one form or another, t^e significant or ^ 
important aspects of their program^during Ihe year. 'Those teachers in both 
groups who felt the study rpijsed^s'lgr'.f leant or lm|)ortant aspects described them 
in similar terms. The descriptions seemed principally to fall Into three main 
categories.. Pirst, some teachers felt we missed general classroom Interactions.* 
'exciting discuasidns, unpredictable but Indicative exchanges between. students or ^ « 
statements that were made, andthe.like. In effect, they felt we' missed significant 
discussions and classroom interactions. Second, some teachers cited particular- / 
things.dpne', sWh ascertain projects, events, plays, international festivals, 
games, class court or government. Finally, some teachers simply noted that we 
did not really observe the class at all. Those teachers often Indicated they had 
In mind observations, and evaluations of how they conducted lessons', and handled 

a" 

problems. " " 

The comments made by those teachers were quite literally correct. Wlth\ 

■ • i 

the exception of one class period, the features described were not observed directly 

We learned of many of the aspects or features they described,, but from secondary 

sources: students,' and the teachers themselves, u'ia nevertheless hoped that 

f 

cRsnhers and others will find what was learned useful; as'it is summarized here 
and described li. 'Mail in the' full report; 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The preceding summarjr has Included interpretations and 

conclusions throughout wherever those appeared warranted. They have been" 

stated with reference to designated topics. Rather than list them- again, we 

believe a few concluding remarks, reflecting our own overall conclusions, 

are appropriate. These remarks do not cover all pointis made or Implied 

in the foregoing s,^mmary. They are Intended to encapsulate what seemed 

to us to be salient results and Implications of the, study. 

.\ • - - ' ^ ^ 

MACOS clearly Interested a large nuniber and variety of 

students. It was also clear that they learned and remembered "much that ^ 

they otherwise would nof have learned. The factual content of the course, 

and. the materials, were often mentioned by students, after the course, as 

Something they missed. - MACOS classes were more likely than non-MJ^COS 

classes to find their next year's social studies class less Interesting, by 

comparison. ^ • , \ ' , ^ 

It was. also clear that most MACOS teachers In the study liked \ 

. " ' "i 

-the program. .Some* had problems with it with the particular classes they 

found themselves teaching, but the overall impression given was very positive. 
Teachers typ'.cally, in'this study, felt free to supplement it with other lessons, 
units or programs. Indeed, variation in use of MACOS was the prevailing 
adaptation. 

. The results of this study, however, suggest that the course was 
more effective with older students (in this case, with sixth graders, compared 

• • • < • • 

t 
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to fifth graders). The overall results also seemed more modest than the 
designers might have hoped. The course has broad goals that of course 
are dlffictflt to define and measure precisely. By the methods employed 
in this study, . we found no systematic advantage of M^COS, compared to 
the n'on-MACOS group cf classes, in the development of inquiry skills, in 

/ 

the development of interest in open-ended problems (a tolerahce for am- 
biguity), in interest in problem-solving, or in increased confidence in . , 
■ ability "to solve problems. All of these may have occurred with individuals. 

We failed .to find evidence of them in the group of classes as a whole. 

1 ' ' ' 

MACOS 6lasses, on the average, did tend to stimulate significantly more ' 

positive reactions than non-MAC OS classes, o^ the average, to unusual, hypothetical 

customs, beliefs or behavior, though not towards, people or groups that might have 

such customs, beliefs or behavior. If responses to questions on a pencil and paper 

instrument are at all indicative ot social attitudes, MACOS, as implemented in the 



classes in this study did seem to have a positive, but temporary ,Leffect. More 
positive attitudes were gssociated with greater amounts of implementation of the 



curriculum. 



i 0 ' a; 



MACOS did seem to support a form of peifagogy consisteril: with 
. . • ' . .Vi > ' • * 

1 . ^ • •: 'A' 

the designers' intentions. It did so:. more. effectively, on the average, with 

i ' : \ \ 

older, more affluent classes (that. is, classes with lower percentages of 
lo^y-i£lCome■ children). We found it interesting, however, that 6\^rall, the 
outcomes of MACOS classes, particularly attitude outcomes at the pnd of thes 
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course and subsequently the following year, were less sensitive or related to 
how students viewed the course and how. it was implemented than in the 
nott-MACOS classes. With respect to attitudes particularly, but also achieve-'- 
meht, MACOS appeared to provide m(>re,leeway for a range of, teacher attitudes 
and teaching strategies than the non-MACOS' group "of courses, taken as' a 
whole. -But in both 'feroups, the data of this study suggested tha^ variations 
in the attitudes of teachers, and cla&sroom emphases and activities- had a 
greater impact on attitudes of students than on achievemefttA In this context, 
it was' of interest to note in the MACOS' groijp. of classed thaj^ wTien achievement 
and attitude outcomes were considered together, it wfis attitudes more than ^ 
achievement that wc-ie affected by increasing amounts df implementation.^ 

r 

A €inal comment concerns-i;eactions .of students to vivid or 

' . : / o 

disturbing material, issues or other content.. " Both MACC^ and non-MACGS 
groups of-classes resd about, saw, and discussed topids or situations that 
were vivid and -.vhich evoked , strong reactions in studetits, more so in fifth 
IhaTsixth graders. It appeared 'from the' data of this study that what was 
particularly likely to evoke strong reactions was wliatever app^red to be 
' cruel, exploitative or unfair. Students could understand unusual customs or 
preferences, and even see reasons for them. MACOS students -werei^pt to 
react strongly, at least at first", to the .NetsiUks' eating preferfeo»cs and. 
habits But it was their treatment of ahimals, and the way animals weye 
•killed, that students were likely to disapprove. Social studies, perhaps 
. more than other subject areas, mfty .tap important issup Imd evoke strong- 
reactions, 'at least temporarily. That happened in both groups of classes. ^ 
in this study. . ■ v ' - . 
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